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Lawyers Walk Out 
Appeal Planned 


Local 218 of -the National Farm. 
Labor Union broke up September 


: '. of this year’s crop to be stored on 
farms. 


. man of a Senate sub-committee 


06 the Board, be required to tell 
what occurred in Washington when 


‘to break up free trade unions of 
working people. 


The.Di Giorgio case is held by 
ny labor people to be the most |} 


< 


However, the 15 million bale crop 


af bales already in warehouses 


» 
a ‘ 
* 
» 


D. C. 


November, 1948 


36c Per 


we 


In DiGiorgio Case; 


The Labor Board hearings on 
the Di Giorgio injunction against 


! 
‘ 


18th when lawyers representing all| fe 


of the unions involved walked out. 


They charged the Board with con- 
ducting a ‘‘Kangaroo Court.” Prior 
‘to the walkout, Alexander H. 
Schullman, representing the Farm 
Labor Union, had demanded that 
Robert Denham, general counsel 


he and representatives of the Di 
Giorgio interests planned the cam- 
paign to use the courts to prevent 
the organization of agricultural 
labor. Schullman also demanded 
that A. P. Gianinni, head of the 
Bank of America, be required to 


state his financial interest in the | 
‘Di Giorgio Corporation. 


Following the close of the hear- 
ings which lasted over 30 days, at- 
torneys for the Union began prep- 


-arations to appeal an expected ad- 3 
_ verse decision by the Board to the 


U. S. Supreme Court. During the 
course of the hearings nearly ev- 
ery unfair provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act had been challenged 
with a view of securing a ruling 
by the highest court as to whether 
Congress may pass a law designed 


“outrageous perversion of justice | 
yet to occur under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 


Government 
Money On Cotton ~ 
Stored On Farm 


Heretofore, the Government has 
required growers to store their 
cotton in bonded warehouses. 


now being picked and the millions 


will make it necessary for much 


According to an 
made recently by the Department 
of Agriculture, cotton .may be 
_ Stored in barns or other structures 
that meet the approval of county 
committees. Thus the Government 
will lend up to 90 per cent of. the 
value of the cotton and then let 
the grower keen it in his barn. 


~ A Subsidy For Citrus 


Senator Claude Pepper, chair- 


on agriculture, conducted hearings 
recently in Florida. Among those 
invited to appear before the com- 
mittee was Rev. F. T. Riley, or- 
ganizer for the National Farm La- 
bor Unions Riley also spoke for 
the Federal Labor Unions in the 
packing sheds and urged that the 
government come to. the aid of the 
citrus industry. He ‘said that or- 
derly marketing of Florida’s major 
crop is essential, that lower ship- 
ping rates arid more export sales 


would help, and’ that he believed | 
—citrus was as deserving of price] 


supports as any other commodity 


produced on American farms. In| 


ariswering questions of the com- 


mittee, Riley said, “The A. F..of| — 


L, is trying to protect the citrus 
industry from competition of low- 
wage Mexican wetback labor used | 


| specific. 


Products: 


“O’ YES WE “GROW THE BEST” 


For over a year the workers employed on the Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corporation ranch have been on strike. 


All over the country, men 


and women belonging’ to. unions are refusing to buy products 


bearing the above label. 
ready to change his labels. 


As a result, Di Giorgio is reported to be 
According to statements made in 


court recently by Di Giorgio officials, sales of these products 


raised and packed by “scab labor” 


have fallen very low. The 


| refusal of men and women of organized labor to buy the products 


_ of a company Is a strong weapon. © 
workers organized in the United States. 


There are now. 15,600,000 
As a result of actions 


such as this which have cost Joseph Di Giorgio thousands of 
dollars, he may eventually decide that it ‘is more profitable to | 


deal with his workers. 


The Inter-American Confeder- 
ation of Labor (CIT), which was 


set up in Peru last spring, will 


make its first attempt to settle 
Inter-American 
problem on October 16th. 

CIT has arranged a meeting on 
that date to discuss the problem of 
migratory farm workers who go 
back and forth from Mexico to 
the United States. The meeting, | 
to be held in Laredo, Mexico, right 
across the border from Texas, will 
bring together representatives of 
the National Farm Lahor Union 
A. F. of L. and the ‘Mexican agri- 
cultural unions. 

The California fruit growers 
have been importing Mexicans to 
break NFLU’s strike at the Di 


Giorgio Corp. ranch near Bakers- 
| field, Calif. The strike has been in 


progress for more than a year, - 
Enrica Rangel, a vice-president 
of CIT and leader of Mexico’s Con- 


CIT President Barnardo Ibanez 
will be unable to attend because he 


is addressing the Canadian Labor 


Congress in Ottowa on October 13. 
NFLU: representatives will be 
Vice-President F. R. Betton, Rep- 


resentative George Webber of El 
Paso and Education Director Er- 
nesto Galarza. ' 


Pick a candidate on election 

That will back Labor in ev- 
ery way. 


Wages have increased 106 


profits have gone up 342 per 


in the Texas groves,” 


cent... 


federation Proletaria, will preside. 


per cent since 1939, while | 


In 1946, while membeys of the 


men went on strike. 2,000 men 
stopped delivery of milk going 


into New Orleans. Efforts were 


a} made to get the state health offi- 
labor 


cers to stop unclean milk from be- 
ing delivered from out of state into 
New Orleans. The officials refused 
to cooperate and the dairymen took 


trains were stopped by the strik- 
ers and the milk was dumped. 

: Milk distributors against whom 
the strike was directed, secured 
the aid of federal authorities. One 
of the largest mass arrests in labor 
history occurred. Sixty-two men 


were finally convicted of ‘“con- 
spiracy to interfere with inter- 
state commerce” and received pris- 
on sentences ranging from six 
months to one year. oe 


The last of these farmers have 


have returned to their homes. 
Most of the men report that they 
were well treated while serVing 
their sentences. Several who 
served their time on a prison farm 
in Texas were made farm super- 
visors as they were the* most ex- 
perienced farmers at the place. 
Now back at home with their fam- 
ilies, they are taking their: places 
in the community life. One dairy- 
man was elected chairman of the 
jJocal school board while he .was 


‘in prison. Several others have been 


appointed to state offices under 
the new pro-labor regime of Gov- 
ernor Earl Long. 


The American Way 

Is the Workers Way 

So have your say 

On Election Day. ace 


The Taft-Hartley Bill 


We're out to kill. 


|Farm‘Labor Group 


Teamsters Union, Louisiana dairy-'| 


over the job. Some trucks and milk 


now been freed from prison and) 


Holding Convention 
In Cincinnati 


_ The National Farm Labor Union 
A. F. of L. will hold its 15th 
Annual Convention in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio on November 12, 13 
and 14th. The sessions will be held 
at the Railway Clerks Building, 
1015 Vine St. Delegates are ex- 
pected to attend from 256 local 
‘unions organized in 17 states. 

In issuing the call for the Farm 
Labor Convention, H. L. Mitchell, 
President of the National Farm 
Labor Union, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., released the 
‘following review of the year’s ac- 
tivity: 
Longest Strike In History 

The longest strike of agricul-. 


tural workers in the history of 
the American labor movement has 


i | been going on at the Di Giorgio 


Fruit Corporation ranch in Bakers- 
field, Calif. Since October 1, 1947, 
1,100 men and women have walked 
a 20 mile long picket line around 
the huge ranch which covers over 
20 square miles. The Di Giorgio 
Corporation has been operating at 


‘|a loss with scab labor recruited 


from the slums of California cities 
and with illegal aliens smuggled 
jin from Mexico. Such aliens are 
known as “wet backs.” On May 
17, 1948, unknown, gunmen. at- 
judy tod to wipe out the leader- 
ship of the strikers. A peaceful 
meeting held in the home of one 
of the strikers was fired into. 
James Price, president of the Kern 
County Farm Labor Union, was 


bstruck ~down -by «gun. fire. For'}- 


months his life was despaired of 
jand he has only recently recovered. 


NLRB Accused of Conspiracy 


Not content with the use of 
scab labor and attempted assassi- 
nations, the Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. 
secured the willing assistance of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and went into the Federal courts 
and secured an injunction against 
the Union under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The general counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was 
accused.in public hearings of the 
NLRB of entering into a conspir- 
acy with the finance farm interests 
of California to use the Di Giorgio 
strike as a means of preventing 
trade unionism in American agri- 
culture., This charge of conspiracy 
on the part of a government agent 
to deprive free Americans of their 
stitutional rights has not been 
answered by Robert N. Denham. 


No Benefits—Only Penalties 
Under Taft-Hartley Act | 

The National Farm Labor Union 
Local which was qualified under 
the law petitioned the Labor Board 
for an election under the Taft- 
Hartley Act to determine the bar- 
gaining agent of the Di Giorgio 
employes. The union also filed un- 
fair labor charges against the cor- 
poration. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board refused to consider the 
Union’s request on the plea that 
a section of the Taft-Hartley Act 
says, “provisions of this action 
shall not apply to any individual 
agricultural worker.” Neverthe- 
less, the NLRB went into the U. S. 
courts and secured an injunction 
against the Union on the basis of 
an alleged secondary boycott. 


Preparations are being made to 
challenge: this unfair action of the 
Labor Board in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is 
shown to be outright class legis- 
lation, depriving agricultural 


|Farm Labor Union 


Leader Is Given 
Ovation In California 


F. R. Betton, Vice-President of 
the National Farm Labor Union, 
received a rousing welcome at the 
convention of the California Fed- * 
eration of Labor September 26, at 
Long Beach, Calif. 


When the Vice- President ecuied 
his address which was the high 
light of the day’s proceedings, 
2,400 delegates gave him an ova- 
tion, rising to their feet’ and 
cheering the Negro leader who 
made such an eloquent plea for 
all of California’s 
workefs. 


Vice-President Betton has been, 


months, assisting in the organiza< 
tion of workers in the San Joaquin. 
Valley. He has made his headquar= 
ters at Fresno. The Fresno Local 
has gained in membership and a 
new Local has been organized at 
Pixley. Thousands of Negro work= 
ers who migrated to California 

ing the war are now employed. 
at agricultural work and are be- 
ginning to come into the National 
Farm Labor Union. 


Vice-President Betton, whose 
home is in St. Louis, expects to 
return to the mid-South shortly 


before the Cincinnati convention, 


He will be a delegate from the 
National Farm Labor Union to a. 


conference with the Mexican Ag= — 


ricultural Workers to be held in 
Laredo, Mexico in late October. 


workers of any benefits but apply< 
ing the penalties of the law to 
revent them from | erercising. 


legal rights. 


Arkansas Tries To Stop 
Men Leaving State | 
» For the past six years unem- 


- 


ployed members of the National — 


Farm Labor Union in the mid- 
southern states have been trans=— 
ferred to seasonal jobs on farms 
and in canneries in other sections 
of the country. This past year, 
several hundred such members 
transferred as usual. Along at the 
end of the season, the Arkansas 
Employment Service, affiliated 
with the U. S. Employment Serv-_ 
ice, sent an agent to a Local 
Union office in Pine Bluff, Ark., 
in a vain attempt to prevent Union 
members from leaving the state 
to improve their living standards, 
Later, an organizer of the Union 
was notified by the Arkansas State 
Labor Commissioner that before 
any more members of the organi- 
zation could leave the state for 
jobs, the Union would have to se- 
cure a license and post a bond, 
This attempt to interfere with the 
freedom of citizens was protested. 


‘The Labor Commissioner asked 


the Arkansas Attorney General 
for a ruling which was promptly 
made to the effect that while la- 
bor unions might transfer members 
from one job to another inside the 
state, they could not send men out 


out first securing a license. 


_ The National Farm Labor Union 


is again preparing to challenge in 


court this. move of the Arkansas 


authorities which seeks to prevent 
the inter-state of free 
labor. 


Thus, a great amount of the or= 


ganization’s time has been spent 
in fighting for the civil liberties of 
agricultural labor. 


New Organization 


In New England 
-On the other hand, coniatiieiiiiie 


progress has been made in building 


organization. Organization has 
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‘Treemen Organize 


. Several hundred treemen in. the : 
= England States have organ-| 
ized a union. Treemen:are work-| 
ers employed to care for shade . 
trees and orchards and to clear : 


the trees away from the lines of 
electric power, - 
telegraph companies. 

Their organization is ATTEN as 


the Tree Surgeons, Utility Line| 
Allied Workers | 


Cleaners and 
Union Local 236 of Boston, Mass. 


The Local was chartered by the : 
National Farm Labor Union A. F.} © 


telephone and 


[Union Organizer 


of L. in August, 1948. The officers 


of the treemen’s union are W. H. : 
Curnyn, president; D. A. McCarthy, : 


treasurer, and George Lynch, re- 


cording secretary. frank C. White, 
‘Laurier Cantwell, Peter Iverson 


‘and John McCarthy are vice-presi- 


dents of the Local. The workers 
were assisted in organizing their 
union by E. C. Mitchell, eastern 
representative of the National 
Farm Labor Union. The headquar- 
ters of the treemen’s. Local is at 


Boylston St., Boston. 


Labor Board To 
Conduct Elections 


Petitions for elections were filed 
with the National. Labor Rela- 
tions Board by the ‘Local Union 
on September 22nd. The Locals 
represent the majority of the em- 
ployees of the following companies 
in the New England States: The 
Davey Tree Expert Co., New Eng- 
land Tree Expert Co., New Eng- 
Yand Forestry Service, Inc., Fred 
Ralston and Co., Forfest and Hig- 
gins Co., and the Eastern Tree and 
Co. 

The National Labor 
Board is to conduct elections to 


determine the bargaining agent 


the employees of the above 


r 
companies. As the Farm 


_ been set by the Labor Board. | 


“Labor News goes to press, the date 


or dates for the elections have not 


The Man And The Tree 


_ There were two Americans most 
responsible for the care of trees. 


One was the poet, Joyce Kilmer, |- 


who wrote 


~ 


I think that I shall never see 
poem as a tree. 


A tree whose ae mouth is 
prest 

Against the sweet earth's 
breast 


A tree that chs at God all day, 


_ And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 


' Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


The other. person was Martin L. 
Davey, a former governor of Ohio 
who started a business devoted to 
taking care of shade trees and 
orchards. 
the “Doctor” who operated on 
trees. The men he hired to do 
the actual work soon came to be 
know as tree surgeons. The Davey 
Tree Expert Co. started in the 
little town of Kent, Ohio, and 
then spread throughout the coun- 


try. People living in the New Eng-| 


land states of Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut and New York, some 
of the oldest states in the Union, 
where trees and forests were most 
neglected, first became conscious 
of the need to care for their trees 
properly. Stamford, Conn., became 
and remdins the center of tree 


service in the United States. It is 
gt Stamford that several of the 
larger tree expert companies have 
their home offices, and conduct 


|to hear both ‘sides of a question 


Davey was known as 


"REV. F. T. RILEY. 


Proposes No-Strike Contract 
In Florida Citrus Groves 


LAKELAND, Fla.—Proposing a 
“no strike” rule for themselves as 
a start toward harmony, citrus 
pickers, loaders and grove work- 
ers, members of the National Farm 


‘| Labor Union A. F. of L., have laid 


down a serious challenge to em- 
ployers in the citrus industry. — 

Outlining the National Fafm La- 
bor Union’s plan for the fall and 
winter season, Rev. F. T. Riley of 
Bartow, state organizer, said the 
workers realize the uncertain po- 


sition of the industry with low 


prices and over-production of cit- 
rus fruits and they want to do all 


ditions both for the worker and 
his employer. 
The National Farm Labor Union 


in Florida has simply offered em- 


ployers the opportunity to arbitrate 


by mutual agreement. Arbitration, 
which is the use of a third party 


and render a fair and impartial 
decision while work goes on, is the 
only Christian and democratic way 
of settling labor - management 


training schools. for the men they 
employ. 


Wages And Working 
Conditions Of Treemen 


Most of the companies will em- 
ploy only young single men as 
the occupation is a highly skilled 
as well as a dangerous calling. The 
workers are also required to travel 
from place to place and to remain 
away from home for long periods 
‘of time. They work in crews under 
a foreman who is also a worker. 
Sometimes a crew will consist of 
only. a few men, at other times a 
larger number of workers is re- 
quired for particular jobs. Dur- 
ing the spring, summer and in the 
fall, the men work on shade trees, 
in orchards and in parks. During 
the winter months when _ the 
weather is not too bad, they are 
usually engaged in work consist- 
ing of clearing utility lines. For 
risking life and limb and using a 
high degree of skill, the treemen 
are paid a standard rate of $1.10 
per hour. The crew leader, styled 
as a foreman, is paid 20 cents an 
‘hour more. 
According to reports, the Davey 
Tree Expert Co. makes it a prac- 
tice to hire a “foreman” who is re- 
quired to own a truck for trans- 
portation of his men to and from 
the jobs. The “foreman” must buy 
‘gas and oil and maintain his truck 
on an allowance of 45 cents an 
hour extra, above his base pay. 
The treemen are organizing so 
that they may correct some of the 
problems concerning their wages 


and working conditions. 


who are also calling for organ- 


ization. 


they can to help improve con- | | 
problems, 


any problems not already solved| 


Throughout. the country there 
‘are several thousand tree experts 


|Women Urged To 


MRS. HERMAN H.’ LOWE 
President, American Federation of 


Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor 

“This is the hour” for all wom- 
en everywhere to become conscious 
of their responsibility as citizens— 


to exchange APATHY for AC- 
TION — fearlessly to denounce the | 


acts of the 80th Congress which 
opposed the public interest and to 
elect public officials who will re- 


| member they. are representatives of 


the people. It is we, the home- 
makers of America, who suffer 
from bad housing, high prices, 
neglected schools. and low mini- 
mum wages. It is OUR problem. 
Only OUR government can rem- 


4 |edy the.existing inequities. It is 


OUR duty to cast OUR ballots for 

a better government. 
Congress will not alter its course 

because we are dissatisfied or an- 


| gry about its actions. OUR power 


lies in getting enough ballots ¢ast 
in the November 2, election to 
speak forcibly for us. 

The 80th Congress FAILED the 
women of America. We are.in the 
throes of inflation—Congress did | 
nothing’ about it. We need ade- 
quate low-cost housing. What did 
Congress do about it? The answer 
—prices of. homes have doubled 
and tripled. The hope of millions 
of veterans to obtain homes was 
tossed aside. The out-moded 40c 
minimum wage was left intact as 
a monument to ‘the attitude of 
the 80th Congress regarding indus- 
trial democracy. Lack of action on 
old-age and unemployment insur- 
ance leaves only the prospect of 
insecurity and actual want for our 
aged and unemployed. Failure ,to 


oo or ACTION and ballots? 


sant Federal aid for schools con= 
demns the youth of America to 
sub-standard opportunities 


the 80th Congress to the pleas of 
the nation for decent schools, How 


will you register your disapproval | 


of the 80th Congress — by dis- 
gruntled acceptance — by resigna-. 


tion —. or by exercising your | 


right and duty to VOTE? =—. 

One hindred years ago at Sen- 
aca Falls, New York, a few coura-'| 
geous women, bent on: achieving. 


recognition and broader opportun-.| 
ities for service and specifically ft 


‘the right to vote, assembled - to 
initiate a program of progress for | 
women. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, interesting to recall, was one 
of the very first organizations of 
men to take up the battle to further 
women’s privileges. It was during 


‘the 1890 convention of the A. F. of 


L., held at Detroit, Michigan, pe 
cember 8-13, that the first resolu- 


| tion was adopted, approving wom- 


en’s right to vote. For thirty years | 
this organization 


-rights until Congress granted the 
privilege of the ballot to all Ameri- 
can women. 

Let history repeat itself by a re- 
birth of the courage and tenacity 


of the women at Senaca Falls, who} 
demanded the right to vote. They} 
wanted to vote, but didn’t have| 
Through their in-| 
itiative and the efforts of organi- | 
-zations, such as the A. F. of L.,| 


the privilege. 


we have the privilege — LET’S 
USE IT! What will your answer 
be? More confusion and APATHY 


strike is economic warfare and 
the Union would like to see strikes. 
eliminated in labor disputes in the} 
Florida citrus industry. 


Pointing out that the cost of liv- 


ing has increased steadily since 
the war ended and has gone up 


jover 10 per cent in the past 12 
months, Riley said that the citrus 


pickers, loaders ‘and grove work-. 
ers have -not received any advance 
in wages during the _— several 
years. 


The Union organizer said he 


wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, made by the Union members 


‘Ing solve some of the. ‘probiems, of 
the citrus industry. 


Rev. F. T. Riley was appointed 
state organizer for the National 
Farm Labor Union on August 
28th. He is a minister who was 
formerly pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church at Bartow. He came 
to Florida a number of years ago. 


The state headquarters of the 
National Farm Labor Union are 
in Lakeland, Fla., at 103% N. 
Florida Ave. The Union has 14 


cane field workers in the state. 

The following five point program 
is the reason for the progress be- 
ing made in organizing agricultural 
labor: | 


1. A living wage for all workers. 
2. Better working conditions. 


2. Unemployment insurance 
when out of. work. 


4. Social security (old age pen- 
sion,. etc.) 


the state and. union. 


Labor Secretary Hits 
WASHINGTON. — Maurice 
Tobin, at his first press confer- 
ence after installation as Labor 
Secretary, sharply attacked the 
Taft-Hartley law, especially its 
ban on the closed shop. Presi- 
dent Truman. publicly backed 
his cabinet officer’ s stand on the 


Rev. Riley said. The! 


thought the proposal to arbitrate 


was “going the second mile,” help-| 


5. Protection under the laws of 


Government 
By Injunction 


‘American Federation of Labor 


After years of agitation and ex- | 


perimentation, the American Fed- face 
eration of Labor, finally, in 1932, | 


secured legislation forbidding 


equity courts to issue injunctions 


in labor disputes. The corporation 
lawyers who wrote the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law realized that this legisla- 
tion was the bulwark of union ef- 
fectiveness, so they sought to nul- 


the President and the officers of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to seek injunctions in labor dis- 
putes held to endanger public 


idity of the claim and issue injunc- 
tions which divert responsibility 
to the courts. So the injunction 


evil ended by the law of 1932 is| 


in process of revival. Nor is the 


evil limited to the jurisdiction of| . 


*!the Taft-Hartle La 
locals of citrus fruit pickers and y taw. Already 


some organization among sugar: 


railway workers: have been én- 
joined from. striking when the gov- 


,ernment took over the railways 


and warned that a strike against 
private employers would menace 
public safety. 


. Agricultural workers in Cali-| 


fornia, on strike against the mam- 
moth corporation employing them, 
although. they are excluded from 
the benefits of all labor legisla- 
tion, have nevertheless been en- 
joined from getting the aid of oth- 
er organized workers in prevent- 
ing 
from marketing its produce. 

The judiciary of the country is’ 
making rules which deny workers | 
the right ‘to strike. Legislation | 
which members of Congress have 
repeatedly refused to sanction has'} 
been made operative by judges— | - 
public rservants appointed to en- 
‘orce laws, not to make them. | 


— 


We want: a from You 


. and You~ 


So be at the polls on- oo 


vember 2. 


education. This was the angwer .- 


consistently |. 
fought for the cause of women’s | 


By WILLIAM GREEN, President 


lify its effectiveness by authorizing+ 


safety. Judges determine the val-|. 


the . employing corporation } 
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Page Three 


Our Guest Column 
Big Bysiness About 


_ By JOHN ‘CARSON 
a operative News Service 


WASHINGTON, 


(CNS) Monopoly —or 78 gi- 


gantic ‘United States corpora- 
tions—now has sufficient liquid 


capital reserves” to buy: 90 
per cent of the so-called “inde- |: 


pendent” manufacturing cor- 

porations which. neve assets of 

Jess than a million dollars, 
Monopoly has such large 


stores of liquid capital that gov- 


ernment’ experts think the mo- 
nopoly. corporations will weath- 


er a “depression,” and be strong 


enough during the depression to 


’ gwallow as much more of the 


“independent businesses” a 
“monopoly wants. 
It is a “monopoly” entrenched 


through high prices and high 


profits and now with a very fat| 
purse which is revealed for the 


- Cooperative News Service by| 


_ government experts. The recent | 
warning to the United States 

ongress, sent by the Federal 
Trade Commission, begins to 
bite as the picture is revealed. 


-The Commission warned that 


“our country has only a short 
time to choose between collec- 
4ivism and bona-fide free enter- 


prise.” And, for the first time 


in its history, the Commission 
pointed a finger at the financial 


: and industrial monopolists and 
accused them of causing “col- 


Fetivism” in the United States. | 


78-Corporations Have 
Billion Dollars Cash 


These’ “monopoly* giants”. — 


the 78 corporations — have 


& 


gnore than ten billion dollars in 


_ Jiquid capital. That is more than 
twice the liquid’ capital they 
had in 1939. The Commission 
‘points out that 90 per cent of 
American manufacturing “cor- 


_-porations with ‘assets of less 
than a million dollars-— and 
these usually are looked on as} 


the “independent free enter- 


prise” businesses — could’ be 


bought with -less than ten bil-. 
_ lions of dollars. The monopoly 
‘Maw is big enough therefore to 
swallow the “independents,” 
and in one gulp. The current as- 


_ gets of the monopolies are three 
times their current. liabilities. 
They own Government bonds | 


which alone exceed in value all 
of their liabilities... 


Government Experts 
Fear Tell Truth | 
Most of the government « ex- 


perts are not free to tell their 
stories and their fears because 


_ the men and women who have 
_ fought in the trenches against) 
- monopoly throughout the last 


score and even more of years 
are not permitted to “speak for 
their agencies.” That rule is 


justified. But these are the real 


“experts” who have learned 


_their story in the hard way. 


They will talk, when they. talk 
as citizens and when they are. 
not quoted. 


What They Plan 
To Do About It 


| The Cooperative News Serv- 
‘ee asked them for a “general 
~picture,” and “their “opinion 


_ about the menace of monopoly,” | 
and “what are we going to do}: 


about it.” 


answers might be| 


summed up as follows—the ex- 
perts are fearful that monopoly 


secured an unbreakable grip} 


on. America;.as a rule the ex- 


still believe in the 


Dairy. Form Orgonizing Campaign 
Under ey In New Orleans Area 


DA campaign to bring into the 
ranks of the-Unien all of the|{ 
dairymen in the New Orleans|' 
Milkshed is now under way. Lo- 
cal Unions at Amite, La., and 
Franklinton, La., formerly affili- 
Teamsters Union 
transferred their membefship to 
‘the National Farm Labor Union 
back in July. A joint organizing 
committee headed by Local Presi- 
dents E. V. Hano of Amite and 
Joe Phares of Franklinton has 
been formed. They are being as- 
sisted by I. Lee Parker, assigned 
to work on this job for the NFLU 
by President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Work Under Way | 

President H. L. Mitchell attend- 
ed a joint meeting of the two local 
unions at Franklinton court house 


ated with the 


in late September and assisted in 
planning the campaign. 

_ A series of meetings beginning 
: tober 11th in various communi- 
les throughout the two parishes 
(counties), were held. Motion pic- 
tures were shown at these meet- 
ings. They included films on the 
dairy industry as well as labor 


films. Arthur C. Churchill of the 


Memphis office was in charge of 
the educational work. 

Calls were made to the state of- 
ficials concerned with the dairy 
industry. A house-to-house cam- 
paign was then started to sign up 
all dairymen in the Union. 


A cooperative buying project for 


the buying of dairy feed is also 
being started. Negotiations with 


several large milk distributors for | 
a union contract are under way. > 


‘of anti-trust laws and governé 

ment police, but their faith is 
-|not nearly as strong as it was 
ten years ago. They propose that 
the anti-trust laws must be 
strengthened and that in some 
manner, the consumers of the 
country must be aroused to 
save the country from despot- 
ism. There is far more interest 
now in the statement that con- 
‘sumer cooperatives are the only 
effective answer to the repeat 
oly menace. 


The are as 


1. 2500 
manufacturing and mining cor- 


porations — that is a minimum 


estimate — were swallowed by 
monopoly from 1940 to 1947. 


From 1919 to 1929, almost 7000 
similar “independent” corpora- 
tions disappeared, and in the 
years up to 1947, it is estimated 
that 11,500 such . corporations 
went into. monopoly’s maw. 

2. During the last three 
months of 1947, the merger 
movement was at a greater rate 


than in any .comparable three 


months-of any year since 1930; 
with the exception of one year, 
1945. 

3. The independent corpora- | 
tions swallowed during the war 


‘had capital assets equal to more 
|than 5 per cent of.all such as- 


sets held by all manufacturing 


corporations, 


4. In at least one third of all 


‘manufactured products, four 
companies turned out from 75 
\per cent to 100 per cent of the 


total value. More than 75 per 


‘cent of the value of 121 impor- 


tant products was produced by 
four firms. - 

5. Every merger movement is 
accompanied by high profits 
and high prices. 

6. Pittsburgh Coal (Mellon in- 


|terests) and Consolidated Coal 


(old Rockefeller-Hanna inter- 
ests) now produce more bitumi- 
nous coal than any other com- 
pany in the world and through 
associations with Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Standard Oil of 
Indiana, and the Texas.Oil Com- 
pany are developing a syn- 
thetic fuel program (gasoline 
from coal.) 


i Continental Can Company 
acquired eight corporations 
which produced fiber and paper 
containers. 


8. National Dairy Products 
has swallowed more than 400 
companies, Borden has swal- 
lowed 531 companies in the 
United States og 21 in foreign 
countries. 


9. United Steies Steel, Beth- 
lehem, Republic Steel and Jones 
and Laughlin are acquiring 
more and more fabricating com- 
panies, 

10. Three meat packing cor- 
porations produce 43 per cent 
of all the meat and determine 


pay; three steel corporations 
produce 49 per cent of all steel 
ingots; three oil companies pro- 


duce 28 per cent of all gasoline; 


three chemical corporations pro- 
duce 66 per cent all’ chemi- 


cals; and three companies pro- 


duce 67 per cent of all farm 
machinery, 69 per cent of all 
electric ranges, 75 per ‘cent of 
all window glass, 77 per cent of 


‘| xubber tires, 80 per cent of cop- 


per, 87 per cent of gypsum 
board, 88 per cent of all tin 
cans, and 91 per cent of all ale 
aluminum. 


In 57 years, not a. single 
violation of the Sherman Anti- 
man has been put in ies for 
Trust Act. 


he price the consumer must} 


South Lives 
Poorest Houses 


A- pamphlet published even 
while the 80th Congress was 
turning down a low-cost, slum 
clearing housing program tells 
a story of sordid living condi- 
tions in the South that should 
shock us all. ~~ 

This very worthwhile and 
interesting pamphlet was pub= 
lished by Southern Regional 
Council, 63 Auburn Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. You need a 
copy for your library. 

Out of ten and g half million ~ 
Southern families, seven mil- 
lion lived in houses that did 


not meet minimum standards 
of comfort, safety and health, 


Southern States measured up 
to the rest of the nation in ade. 
‘quacy of housing. 
In Alabama, Arkansas and 
Mississippi, 70 per cent of the 
families carried water from 


| wells or springs, 74 per cent 


used outdoor privies, and 34 


on their homes, . 

560,000 farm .houses and 
150,000 non-farm houses had 
no toilets or privies of any 
kind, 

Two million farm’ 
were valued at less than $500 
—the minimum figure set by 
the Department of Agriculture 
for a livable dwelling. — 

Sixteen per cent of urban 
houses lacked running water, 
23 per cent lacked flush toilets 
and 17 per cent were so shab- 
bily constructed that they were 
to live in. 


New England News 


Massachusetts Farmers Sign 

Labor supply contracts have 
been negotiated with two of. 
the largest growers of potatoes 


in the state of Massachusetts: . 


Frank 3B. Podlenski, largest 
farm operator Franklin 
County, was the first to sign an 
agreement to employ union 


‘|members in the potato harvest 


this season. He was soon fol- 
lowed by A. E. Albert and Son 
of Worthington, Mass. (Berk- 
shire County). Other potato 
growers are expected to ac- 
cept union workers this season 


land next, The contracts call for . 
|minimum wage rates of not less 


than 75 cents an hour. Piece 


jrates are 15 cents a box for 


picking up potatoes and a three 
cents per box bonus for work- 
ers remaining the entire sea- 
son which lasts about six weeks. 
Housing for the workers is 


covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 


| Congress Helped Stalin, 


Green Says 

CLEVELAND — Summoning 
the delegates to the convention 
of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes 
(AFL) to take an active part in 
the fight to elect a liberal Con- 


ple who stand to gain, in the 
long run, from another Con- 


overlords 


and peace, 


AFL Union For Dog Men? — 


Not one of the thirteen © 


per cent needed major repairs * 


above average. All workers are | 


gress, AFL President William 
Green said that Stalin and his. 
Kremlin set are the only peo- 


. | gress like the 80th. He explained 
|that the Russian 
. |count*on reaction to breed de- 
| pression in’ America, and thus 
to destroy our efforts for world. 


At the A. F. of L.’s Executive 
|Council meeting in Chicago an 
application was received for a> 
charter as an AFL affiliate from. 
_'|@ union made up of owners and 
| trainers .of 
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Mexican Nationals 
Flood Cotton Fields 


The U. S. Employment Service 


has flooded the Mississippi Delta 
states with the Mexican nationals 
in order to help planters keep 
down cotton picking wages this 
fall. The heavy crop of cotton is 
given as an excuse by the planta- 
tion owners for importing Mexi- 
can nationals. Recruitment of Mex- 
icans began in Monterrey, Mexico 
early in September. Plans were 
made to bring in 25,000 extra 
pickers. 

Wage rates of° $3.00 per 100 


_ pounds given the Mexicans for 


the picking, is'fast becoming the 
top price. Fantastic stories of the 


amount of money earned by cot- 


ton pickers are being spread. One 
plantation owner claimed that he 
had a family on his place which 
would earn $1,500 picking cotton 
in one month. The average picker 
will pick about 150 pounds per 
day and is lucky to get in 5 days 
a week. Of course there are excep- 
tional pickers, men and women 
who can gather 200 to 300 pounds 
a day. Occasionally you hear of 


“a. cotton picking named: 


John Henry” who can pick a bale 
of cotton a day. A bale of cotton, 
seed and all, weighs 500 pounds. 


There aren’t any John Henrys and 


any man, woman or child who 
picks cotton knows it well. If an 


average family of four people can 


earn $1,500 a month at $3 per 
hundred, we will eat this edition 
of the Farm Labor News, paper, 
print, type and all. 


The real reason behind the 
coming of Mexicans into the South 
is wages. Plantation owners can 
use the Mexican workers to pre- 


vent rates from rising. They pre- 


fer foreign nationals because they 
cannot go off and accept a job|. 


where pay is higher or the cotton 


fields better. Thus, a new system 


of peonage is being deweloped, 


‘with a foreign worker tied to a 
job which he cannot leave with-|} 
out being subject to immediate de- 


portation back to a country where 
conditions are even worse. 


Of secondary importance in 


_ bringing in the foreign national, is 


the huge crop of cotton. Each plan- 
tation owner seeks to get his cot- 


ton picked before bad weather sets | 


in. A higher grade and _ staple 


brings a much better price. This 


overcomes the extra cost of im- 
porting labor. There is never 
enough labor in the cotton South 
to pick a crop as fast as it opens. 
With a big crop to harvest, plant- 
ers. are making frantic efforts to 
get enough labor to pick their 
crops. This year, regardless of the 
number of Mexican nationals, the 
planters will not harvest the crop 
before winter sets in. We will see 
a return to the normal situation 


prevailing before the war when 
cotton was still in the fields at 


Christmas. It is to the cotton pick- 
er’s advantage for the season to 
last longer. There is a job to do 


’ when the weather is favorable and 


a little money to buy groceries, 
and maybe even a little money to 
buy something for the. children’s 
Christmas stockings. 
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The Klan Rises Again 


61 TPE 


The Ku Klux Klan is rising again in the South. According to 
an article appearing recently in Colliers Magazine, the Ku Kluxers 
are cashing in on the revolt of the politicians against President 
Truman’s Civil Rights program. While Dixiecrat Thurmond has pub- 
licly repudiated the support of hate groups, the Klan is thriving on 
the political situation created by the states righters. 
tion of Herman Talmadge in Georgia is due in part to the activities 
of the Klan which claims organization in 130 of the state’s counties. 
The burning of crosses effectively intimidated rural Negroes and 
kept them away from the polls. . 


According to Colliers, the Ku Klux Klan would become a serious 
menace again in the South if the leadership should be taken over 
by an effective organizer. Old Doc Green of Atlanta appears to 
be rather a weak sister. Since Ellis Arnall, the liberal governor of 
Georgia, had the Klan’s charter revoked, several of the state organi- 
zations have broken away and set up their own. shows. Florida 
and Alabama both have strong Ku Klux Klan movements. | 


However, there are powerful forces that are opposing the rise of 
the Klan. The churches have taken stands against it. The Southern 
Baptist Convention has set up a social service commission to give the 
Negro a chance for education and a job so that he may grow up free 
and unafraid. The Methodist Church’s Mrs. M. E. Tilley, a member 
of President Truman’s Civil Rights Commission, is one of the leaders 
of the liberal South’s attempt to abolish hatred. The Catholic Church 
and the Jewish groups also have special organizations working toward 
the end that such movements as the Ku Klux een will never aga 
rise in the South. : 


jority rule 


The recent elec-: 


“equality” 


~To All Union Members— 


The fall is a good time to pay your membership dues for a 
whole year. This is the season when work is most plentiful. 
There is a bumper cotton crop of over 15 million bales. Picking 
is now underway and will last until after Christmas. This is also 
the work season for the men who work in the citrus groves. We 
therefore call on every member to begin paying his or her mem- 
bership dues. Pay your Local Secretary $1, $2 or $5 each week 
until your dues are paid up in full for the year 1949. Every Local 
‘Secretary is bonded and is ready to give you a receipt and stamp 
your membership book for each and every month you pay. 


/ 


All members who are in arrears more than 3 months should 
also pay up their dues now. All members who have been in good 
standing for one year or more on January 1, 1949, will be given 
a Union insurance policy free of charge. It will be good as long 
as the member keeps his union dues paid up to date. The amount 
of insurance to be paid your family in the event of your.death 
will increase each year that you are a member. It will be cheaper 

‘for all members to pay up their back dues in the long run, be- 
cause those who have not been in good standing for at least a 
year are not covered by the union insurance policy. 


my be sent to the National Farm Labor Union, 512 Victor Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D. C, 


Fraternally yours, 
H. L. Mitchell, President 

F. R. Betton, Vice-President 
Dorothy Dowe, Secretary-Treasurer 


If there is no local union near you, your membership dues | 


Southern Customs 
As Seen By An Arkansas Man— 


The following letter recently ap- 


Little. Rock: 


| To the Editor of the Gazette: 


I was ‘born in the state of Geor- 
gia. My father was a veteran of 


‘the Civil War. He volunteered and 


fought in the 4th Georgia Regi- 
ment under Stonewall Jackson un- 
til Jackson’s death, then under 
Longstreet. 


I am naturally vy en- 
vironment and teaching in all the 
good old Southerh “customs” and 
“traditions.” 


In order to live up to our tra- 
ditions, I believe all “damned Yan- 
kees’ are cowards, dishonest ‘and 
of a low moral level and I should 
hold this belief till the day of 
my death. 


I am a_ staunch believer in 


| “states’ rights,” though I am not 


quite sure what states’ rights mean, 
unless it is the right of the profes- 
sional politician to run things his 
own way. 

I am a Democrat by heredity, 
but I do not always believe in 
democracy, especially .if the ma- 
conflicts with my 
cherished traditions or if it advo- 
cates too much change or cia 
ress. 

On the race 
I go to battle at the drop of a hat. 
If anyone mentions giving the Ne- 
gro a fair deal, I immediately ask 
him if he wants his daughter to 
marry a “nigger,” then I magnani- 
mously tell him that I like colored 
people in their “places,” meaning 
very subservient, or working for 
a Southern gentleman at starva- 
tion wages. 

“I boil with indigna- 
tion at the mention of riding in 
the same car, eating in the same 
room, -or sitting in the same hall 
with Negroes to hear a_ public 


having a Negro mammy care for 
my children or ‘prepare the food 
I eat. 

It is the words “social” and 
that knock the sense 
out of me. : 

I tolerate nothing but absolute 


mention or even think gf how we 
came to have so many mulattoes. 
I plant my. garden and corn in 


renewed during the summertime, 
and I am enraged if I see a fe- 
male with too much of her sinful 
legs exposed. I have the modern 
technique of calling everyone who 
differs from my political views a 
crook, scoundrel, crack-pot or. bet- 
ter yet, a Communist. I read the 
Gazette and am influenced by the 
editor’s subtle jibes and the mighty 
Rowland’s (very funny) name- 
calling (Hybrid Hank, etc.), so I 
much regret that I had no oppor- 


i tunity to throw any eggs at Henry 


Wallace. 

So, fellow clansmen, let.us strive 
manfully to prevent the Golden 
Rule, education, progress, the idea 
of universal brotherhood of man, 
tolerance and common sense from 
blotting out our beloved suprem- 
acy, superstitious emotionalism, 
prejudice, traditions and other 
hide-bound ideas. 

Robert Cox, 
Salem. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., required by the 
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and March 3, 1933, of FARM EABOR 
NEWS, published monthly at. Mont- 
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ashington, District of Columbia. 


Editor, managing editor, and busi- 


ness managers are: 


1. That name and address of _ pub- 
lisher is National Farm Labor Union— 
A, F. 512 Victor were Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. Editor, itchell. 

That the owner is: The tg ary 
Farm Labor Union, Washington, 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gages, and other security holders own- 

ng or holding 1 per cent or more of 


other securities are: None 
H. L. ‘Mitchell - Editor. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September, 1948. 


Jake Richard, Notar 
‘Washington, D. 
My commission expires July 15, ans 


peared in the Arkansas Gazette, 


speaker; but I think nothing of 


“social segregation” but I dare not 


the moon, get my religious fervor 


|Farm Labor Group 


total arnount of bon@s, or | 


Public, -|. 
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Holding Convention 

(Continued from Page One) | 
been perfected among tree sur- 
geons in the New England states. 
A majority of workers employed 
by seven tree expert companies 
operating in the area have been 


enlisted in the Union. Although 
this industry is closely related to 
agriculture, its employees do not- 


work for an employer engaged in 


agricultural pursuits. They are 
hired by companies which contract 
to perform forestry service for in- | 
dividual home . owners, publie 
parks, orchards and communica- 
tion companies. 


New Policy—No Strikes | 
Organization of workers in the 
citrus belt of Florida is one of 
the major fields for the National 
Farm Labor Union. Due to the con- 
ditions caused by over-production | 
or ‘under-consumption of citrus 
fruits, the industry is in a pre- 
carious position. Workers employed - 
in the fruit groves have adopted a — 
new policy. The 14 Local Unions 
of the National Farm Labor Union — 
have offered to submit all. ques- 
tions of wages and working con-— 
ditions to arbitration so that there 
will not be any interruption of 
production of any packing com- 
pany or association - dealing with 
the Union. | 


Forced Labor In The U.S.A, . 
The National Farm Labor Union © 
has opposed the importation of for- 
eign workers for exploitation on 
the nation’s farms during the past 
year. There is no real shortage of 
labor in the United States as a 
whole. If the United States. Eme 
ployment Service had the au- — 
thority and the desire to do an 
effective job in recruiting and 


transferring domestic agricultural 


workers from 


one state to an- 


other, farm labor shortages would. 


not develop any place in the coun- 
try. However, large agricultural — 
employers prefer foreign. workers 
to American citizens because they 
‘can control them better. A new 
form of peonage has developed 


with. the use of foreign workers 
Such — 


in American § agriculture. 
workers are assigned to an em- 
ployer for a_ specific period of 
time at what is known as the “pre- 
vailing wage.” If the wages offered 
by other employers are better or 
the working conditions are more 
favorable, the foreign worker can- 
not leave his job without immedi- 
ate deportation to his own coun- 
try where in most cases, economic 
conditions are.even worse than 


|those prevailing on American 


farms. Thus we have a system of 
forced labor in the United States 
that brings down the living stan- 
derds of American citizens. 


International Cooperation 
To End Peonage | 
After protesting the peonization 
of agricultural labor in the United 
States to American, Mexican and — 
British authorities without any 
success, the National Farm Labor 
Union has turned to international. 
organization as a possible solution 
to this problem. Under the auspices 
of the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Labor, a preliminary meet- 
ing with the Mexican unions ‘has 
been arranged to discuss this mat- 
ter. It is also proposed to meet 
with other labor organizations out- 
side the United States for further 
exploration of this problem, 


This one is for the ladies 

Though chores you have by 
dozens 

On November > you have 
more to do > 

To keep those polls 


Don’t be a sad sack . 

Sit home complaining 

Go to the polls 

And do some campaigning _ 
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